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f masonry as religion itself. ‘This is a mistaken 
‘view, calculated to do the society great injustice. 
} Masonry is emphatically what it pretends to be, 
an institution, com:ng in aid of religion, to enforce 
moral obligation; leaving to religion its peculiar 
| province of determining upon what relates to our 
‘future condition, moulding and directing our af- 
'fections for this end: masonry has in view recon- 
cilmg man to his fellow man, breaking up the 
bounds of sectional prejudice and national jealousy 
and antipathy: inducing man, wherever he ma 

be fourd, to regard his fellow man as a brother of 
like infirmities with himself, exposed to the same 
‘vicissitudes, agitated by similar hopes and fears, 
/and tending to the same great destiny. For these 
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'reasons, a mason’s charity is aniversal, not confin- 
ed to a brother, but extended to the whole human 
‘race. Hence masonry knows no one country or 
religion where itcan alone work. It raises its al- 
‘tars in every land,admits men of all nations where 
God ts worshipped,and of all conditions,if from the 
light they have of moral obligation,they have made 
proficiency as induces a bel_ef they will add 
to the juint effort of improving their own and the 
condition of others. ‘Thus admitting around its 
altars men of different religions and politics, of pat- 
rician and plebian birth, the rich being rece:ved 
on the same level with the poor, the idea is exclud- 
ed that masonry can interfere in politics or partake 
in the doctrinal parts of religion. Such subjects 


Extract from an Oration, pronounced before Ris-' 
ing Sun Lodge, at the Public Celebration of | 
the Festival of St. John the Baptist, at Royalton 
Vi.June 24,4. L. 5829. By Sumner A. Webber. 


The great and extensive institution, next to re- 


ligion, to enforce moral obligation, is masonry.— | 


could not be hinted at in a lodge without disturb- 
ing its harmony,and if introduced woutd, of itself, 
defeat the great object of the institution. : 
The chri-tian religion, the leading institution in 
the elevation of the moral character, to which we 
owe so much, and without which this happy land 
might now be studded with temples for a heathen 
'worship, has had its period of suffering. In the 


Masonry is intended to come in aid of religion, dark ages power associated religion to its side, 


having reference more directly to our present con- 
dition, restraining the mind upon the same saluta- 
ry principles that religion acts upon, to prepare it 
So far as imason- 
ty goes it is a co-worker with religion, tending to_ 
ameliorate our present sufferings and improve our 
As this institution is of human 
origin, its rules of interpretation of masonic duties |, 


for a higher state of existence. 


moral condition. 


‘and forced it to contribute, by its solemn sanc- 
tions, to the wildest indulgences. It would ful- 
minate its sore denunciations against any who 
dared to speculate openly on the nature of govern- 
ments, or question the divine arrangement in the 
ecclesiastical state. In this period of political op- 
pression and religious mtolerance, masonry pro- 


must necessarily grow out of and conform to the || view of civil rights, and a more simplified con- 
standard of intelligence of the country in which || ception ofthe true character of the christian dis- 


itis situated; and therefore, though the masons of 
every age and country may have had the same 
gteat object in view, and may have acted with re- 
ference to its accomplishment, yet, looking through 
meciums so opposite, influenced by passions and- 
prejudices so differently formed, acted upon by 


pensation. It enforced man to the observance of 
relative duties, when relizious disputation and po- 
litical ambition distracted by turns, and by turns 
subverted, both the chur:h and state. Holding 
out no hopes for pol.tical advancement, provi- 
ding no means for the accumulation of power, or 


different religions, it is not surprising that they, for the indulzrence of depraved affections, on the 


proceeding from 


the same honest intention, | contrary, having atendency to divert the mind 


come to results in part or wholly opposed to each || from such pursuits and fix it on the true sources 


other. 


of an idolatrous worship. 


and s: 
ed 


gift of God to man. 


sic supposed that masonry was derived 
pe, and founded on, the bible, as a religious 
Dstitution, and that masons are taught to regard 


of rational happiness, masonry assumed, as a con- 


Masons living in a christian country, universally pobbcrniing an inoffensive character, pursuing its 
adopt the rnles of interpretation of moral principle 
found in revelation; sitting under the broad blaze 
of its meridian sun, they are guided to their daty 
y its divine influence; while our brother ina 
_ heathen land is perplexed and bewildered by their 
nysterious ethics, and shrouded in the darkness 
So universally is the 
ible adopted by christian masons, that it is term- 
ed by them the rule and guide to their faith, and 
is always a part of their lodges, open at all times 
Spread upon their altars; it isheld,it is esteem- 
uy It Is believed by them to be the inestimable 
From these circumstances 


silent way unchanged,oftentimes unharmed, while 
all other things were in agitation. 

The great inducement it at all times held out 
for men to join it, was the expectation of finding 
a more sure relief fron: the heavier consequences 
of misfortune, when vicissitudes should dispense 
its unsought for visitations, and misery, with its 
squalid train, set up its court over a famishing 
fireside. 

The first great principle in masoury is a belief 
in God; the second, to be true to the country in 
which we live; the third in importance, is to as- 
sist a brother in distress and contribute to his re- 
lief, and that of the widow and orphan, so far as 
we can withont injury to ourselves. The first is 
of paramount obligation, as God is the author ot 


vided a safe depository for a more enlightened |, 


our being and our blessings, and the source of 
moral principle. Government is next in impor- 
‘tance, as, without which, no moral institution 
could sustain itself. ‘ihe effects produced by the 
third, next to affording relief from the miseries of 
want, is what the society has principally in view; 
tosoften down the pride ofthe heart and attune 
it to benevolent affection. Our masonic charities, 
although we do not herald them by sound of trum- 
pet, or display them in printed catalogues to the 
world, are not the less frequent, nor are they the 
less efficient. The petition of distress never laid 
on ouraltars unread or unanswered. if within our 
means to relieve it, provided the application pre- 
sented a case deserving our ass.stance: and when. 
ever this is a question of doubt, the govening 
principle isto Jean on the side of mercy. When 
man goes forth, trusting in his own strength, and 
returns in penury, with blithed hopes and disap- 
pointed ambition, it is the office of masonry to ad- 
minister to his temporal wants, and that of religion 
to his broken spirit. 

For such objects was masonry instituted; and 
thus, for ages, has it stood: starting from high an- 
tiquity, it has come down to us, contributing im its 
descent, without ostentation, tothe relief of suf- 
fering humanity. ‘This descent has not been ef- 
fected without oppesition. Masonry, too, has had 
its sufferings. ‘The kuave in morals and politics 
has ever looked with susp‘cion on the masonic se- 
crecy; judging others by himself, he may perhaps 
legitimately infer that masons would convert it to 
views and purposes similar toh sown. The reli- 
vious bigot affects to be alarmed to see the bible 
spread upon an unconsecrated altar; and the self- 
ish, deeming the society a source of advantage 
from which he is excluded, wants no other reason 
fur unfurling his banner also, in the war of our 
extermination. Men of such affections have, at 
alltimes, furnished their different votaries with 
every species of argument that would best accom- 
modate the prevailing bias of the time and kindle 
blaze the misguided zeal of the age. Ma- 
‘sons have been at one time represented as being 
_a body too powerful, and a weak prince has sup- 

pressed their lodges. ‘They have been charged 
with treasonable projects, as their secrecy was fa- 
vorable for such designs, and atyrant has driven 
them from theircountry. ‘They have been accu- 
sed of meeting in secret to oppose the church, and 
bull papal has been loosed against them. ‘They 
have been arraigned for promoting republican 
principle, and an Autocrat has proscribed them.— 
Indeed every selfish feeting has been, from time 
lo time, acted upon to get up an opposition that 
might either force from us a full disclosure of our 
institution, or destroy it. But, when the storm 
has passed our brethren have returned to their 
firesides in a greater peace than when they left’ 
them. So powerful has been the moral influence ~ 
of masonry, that. from every persecution, it has 
been redeemed ; it has passed the fiery ordeal, 
though injured, yet unsubdued. 

It is in the history of our wrongs that we are said 
to combine for political purposes; that we corrupt 
courts of justice; that we observe and inculcate 
doctrines dangerous to the christian religion.— 
These charges are unb!ushingly made, when whol- 
ly unsustained by the books pretended to bea 
disclosure of masonry. The sole use made of such 
books is to sustain the position that masonry is di- 
vulged; while to support their charges, reference 
is invariably made to the wild, mistaken opinions 
of thetendency of masonry, expressed by some 
seceding brothers, who, | take it, would not them- 
selves contend, that they, of all masons, were 
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assailed, their trade outraged, their customers 


_ balance the contrary opinion favourable to our re- 
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the wisest and the best, of all others the most ex-; 
emplary and the most distinguished for their pub- 
lic and private virtues. On such authority, alone, 
the wildest persecution has been based that ever 
disgraced an intelligent age. With such blind zeal 
and relentless rigour has it been driven on, that,’ 
against its wasting consequences, eminence and. 
worth, high political and religious service, private | 
virtue, domestic example, and a christian eet 
ment,have been no protection. The sufferings of 
the humbler brother have been unparalleled in the: 
history of afree people. Their shops have heen | 


driven from their doors; consequent famine has 
alike visited their families with themselves; from 
this condition there was but one egress provided, 
and that was through a renunciation. Many a 
brother has suffered all the consequences of a stea- 
dy adherance to his faith; and many who now! 
share our,sympathy and charity, have subscribed | 
any articles of capitulation presented, that they 
mnight procure bread for their children. Such is 
the edge of our persecutors’ sword, which no 
suffering virtue can blunt, nor bleeding innocence 
can turn away. Has it come to this, that sheer 
opinion is the only evidence required for that de- 
cree which is to tear up the ancient foundations 
of the second institution, in point of extent and 
antiquity, if nothing more, created and perpetua- 
ted for the purpose of moral improvement, 
when the nature of the case will admit of the 
facts being produced on which that opinion should > 
be formed, if true? In the books, of pretended 
disclosures of masonry, we search in vain for the 
evidence of such opinions. ‘Those books, on the 
contrary, do us justice by saying that there is noth- 
ing in masonry,binding on masons, that can in the 
least contravene their prior obligations to God; 
and their country. Shall it be contended that the 
unsupported opinion of a few, should over- 


putation, expressedby thousands in their steady 
support of the order? [Is the mind prepared to be- 
lieve, that in this country, the masons who com- 
prise a portion of the most respectable part of) 
community, throng the polls, under a masonic in-| 
junction to prefer each other to to the exclusion of ; 
better men? Is it to be alleged with impunity that 
they would violate their freeman’s oath to ob- 
serve a masonic obligation ? When, on the con- 
trary, it is a notorious fact, standing out open and | 
apparent, that no society is halfso hostile between | 
themselves in politics. Who has not seen us wage | 
the wildest political warfare against one another 
atelections: So true is this, that it is proverbial | 
of masons that they do not carry their brotherly | 
love into polities. Let masonry but pass a statute, 
or disclose a principle, calculated to interfere 
with our political franchise, and masons themselvs | 
would, with one effort, annihilate the institution. | 


_ They would effect what a siege of many ages past. 


has failed to accomplish, and which, I trust and 
believe will be equally unsuccessful for ages to! 
come. We who have set ina lodge, knowingand | 
feeling the true objects of masonry, know that the 
thought never entered our heart, nor the sugges- 
tion fell from our lips, that we were in a secret 
conclave where we could plot for our own politi- 
cal advancement. What shall we say in defence 
of those eminent men of our order, who now, and 
have from time immemorial stood high as judges, | 
barristers and jurors in courts of justice? [s their 
weight of character of no moment? their well earn- 
ed reputation, no protection against the charge, 
preferred on no better ground than the opinion of a 
few deluded or designing demagogues, that are 
bound to assist a brother at the expence both of 
law and justice, ifnecessary to save him from a de- 
feat? Men who have built up our wise jurispru- 


dence, who have contributed largely in founding | 


our federal costitution, who have been distin- 
guished envoys abroad, in fine, who have devoted 
their whole lives to the welfare of others,shall they 
fird no protection in the argument of their lives and 
services that shall shield them from the charge of 
perjury? shall it not be allowed to spare them from 


insult? But on the contrary,‘* shall they tremble 
when a mad man stares”? shall they budge and 
give way to men whose professed motto is, 
‘* Let not nature’s hand, 
Keep the wild ftood confined; let order die!’’ 

_Men of baffled expectations, who, fallen into a 
kind of dilirium from too fixed a gaze at the heights 
of power,having just enough of discretion left to 
know there is no hope for them throuzh honorable 


revolution. No upright judge, officer of court or 
juror, would remain one moment in a lodge after 
he had learned that masonry enjoined the slightest 


{obligation the observance of which would be in 


violation of his paramount obiigations to the law 
of the land. 


PUBLIC MEETING. 

Ar a large and highly respectable meeting of 
the Citizens of South Reading, who were neither 
Masons nor Anti-Masons, holden at the Town- 
house in said town, on the 29th of Jan. 1830-- 
Joun Goutp $d, was chosen Moderator, and 


; Benjamin Swain, Jr. appointed Secretary. A 


Committee was appointed, who reported the fol- 
‘owing Resolutions, which were ananimously 
adopted :-- 

Resolved, That the attempt to produce an Anti- 
Masonic excitement in South Reading, is directly 
calculated, in the opinion of this meeting, to de- 
stroy the peace, happiness, and respectability of 
the town. 

Resolved, 'That the Masons of this place, gene- 
rally speaking, are among our best and most re- 
spected townsmen; and that any attempt to de- 
prive them of their just rights, should meet the 


\|** indignant frown of every good citizen.” 


Resolved, That we look with contempt and in- 
dignation upon the attempts of a superannuated 
and discarded Priest of a neighboring Parish, to 
introduce this modern witchcraft and bane of 
contention in this happy village, with which he 
has no more concern than the Cadi of Bagdad, 
and upon which in former days he has not failed 
to shower with bountiful profusion, his bitter 
though harmless anathemas. 


Resolved, That the proscriptive motto of Anti- 
Masonry to ‘* put down Masons at the Ballot box- 
es,” partakes more of the spirit of the Inquisition 
than the mild spirit of Christianity. 


Resolved, That our object is not to advocate 
the cause of Masonry, which we are willing should 
stand or fall by its own merits ; but when an at- 
tempt is made by office-seekers and their satellites, 
to blast the character and paralize the influence 
of men better than themselves, it becomes the 


teract their pernicious principles and conduct. 


Resolved, ‘That Anti-Masonry was born of ig- 


norance, nursed by bigotry, and supported by 
intolerance. 


Resolved, That we estimate Masons as we do 
all men--by their moral character. When worthy, 
we will support them--when otherwise, we will 
desert them. 


Resolved, That the attempt to fix an indellible 
stigma on the Masonic fraternity throughout the 
world, on account of the abduction and supposed 
murder of Morgan by a few individuals of New 
York, is unjust, ungenerous and absurd. 


Resolved, ‘That whilst anti-masons continue to 
villify the characters, and execrate the principles, 
of such men as Warren, Franklin, Fayette, and 
Washington, we can neither honor their patrtot- 
ism, nor respect their molives. 


Resolved, ‘Vhat the page of history informs, and 
the experience of all ages — that ambitious 
and designing men, to effect their own selfish 
views, can excite the passions of the ignorant 
against the best individuals and bodies of men. 
That the great mass of the people of South 
Reading are too enlightened to be duped by their 
shallow artifices. 


preferment, would seek it in the convulsions of; 


duty of all good members of civil society, to coun-| 


except in self-defence: that 
hten their minds and convince 
3 Rot to irritate or persecute 


injure anti-masons, 
our object is to enlig 
them of their errors 
them. 


Voted, That the preceding resolutions b 
lished in all papers willing to insert them. — 


JOHN GOU! D, 8d. Mod 
Bens. Swarn, Jr. Secretary. 


ELDER SALMON. 
The passions and prejudices of the human mind 
when strongly excited, often lead the multitude 
| Into measures of extreme injustice; and sometimes 
to outrageous acts of violence and inhumanity, 
it requires considerable time in such cases, for 
cool, dispassionate reason and reflection, to restore 
the publie mind to that state which it is capable 
of judging with impartiality. 

When therefore, popular excitements exceed the 
bounds of prudence and justice, it is the duty of 
every one who pretends to a concern for the public 
welfare,to endeavour to allay it. Being Seriously 
impressed with the truth of these remaks, | was 
much surprised on reading the very inflammatory 
address of Elder Sarmon, which latey appeared 
in an electioneering hand-bill. In all ages there 
have not been wanting aspiring men, ready 
to take advantage of popular excitement. and 
to enlist the passions and feelings of the multitude 
to promote their selfish and interested ends But 
that a preacher of the gospel, forgetting the dignity 
of the ministerial character, and the precepts of 
that religion which it ishis buisness and duty to 
preach, should publish such sentiments, as are con- 
tained in that address, is certainly to be regretted 
by every friend of religion, and to the peace and 
harmony of civil society. 

That many should have conscientious objections 
to freemasonry, is not to be wondered at. But 
that a minister of Christ should call upon his fel- 
low citizens to die in the canse of anti-masonry, 
for so 1 should understand him, and should antic- 
ipate the time ‘‘ when the sons of the day should 
fill the offices, from the path master to the presi- 
dent; whena lawshould go forth, like that of the 
Medes and Persians, prociaiming vengeanc’,”&c. 
I coulct not have expected in this enlightened age. 
It undoubtedly has reference to that cruel and 
sanguinary edict, which Haman obtained to be 
sent forth, that on a certain day, all the Jews 
throuxhout the Persian dominions should be put to 
the sworcl!. Is it such a proclamativun he is so anx- 
ious to hear ‘ echo through our happy land?” 
He speaks of the spirit and zeal of °76. Does 
he suppose such sentiments as he has advanced 
are agreeable to the spirit of ‘76? Does he not 
know that the spirit of seventy-six was the spirit 
of liberty, and equal rights? 

He seems to have mistaken the spirit which ac- 
tuated Haman, for that spirit of liberty which ac- 
tuated the heroes and statesmen who achieved our 
independence. But it is to be hoped that a spirit 
of cruelty and revenge will never predominate In 
our happy land. B. 


Officers of the Grand Encampment of New- 
| Hampshire: 

‘M. E. Sir Timothy Kendrick, Lebanon, G M 
Andrew Peirce, Dover, D G M 
Joshua Darling, Henniker, 6 G 
Alpheus Baker, Lebanon, & € & 
Moses B. Chase, Hopkinton, G P 
Robert Smith, Portsmouth, G S$ 
Harrison G, Harris, Warner; & J 
Calvin Benton, Lebanon, G 'T 
John H, White, Dover, GR 

Isaac L. Folsom, Somersworth, G WwW 
Charles W. Adams, 

Jacob Silver, Hopkinton, GS B 


At the annual communication of CentralLodge; 
un ‘Townshend, Vt. Dec. 23, 5829, the followins 
officers were elected:—Abial Stoddard, Master; 
John Fessenden, S Warden; Moses Chamberlal 
J Warden ; Ziba Chapin, Treasurer; Lafayett© 
Marsh, Secretary ; Saniuel Goddard, 5 Deacon ; 


Resolved, That we will not insult, disturb, or 


| Jude Farr, J Deacon. 
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SHERIFF SUMNER’S LETTER 
For the Masonic Mirror. 
Me. Evrton.—The communication in your last, 


from the Sheriff of the County of Suffolk ,so unex- 
pected for its character and its place,while it caus- 
ed surprise certainly occasioned some gratifica- 
tion. It is no small compliment, that after having 
written his singular letter, he still values the good 
opinion of Masons so much as to publish, ir a Ma- 
sonic Paper, a communication which goes so far to 
soften the asperity of feeling which pervaded that 
letter. Although a temperate course might be ex- 
pected of Mr. Sumner, in a communication under 
present citcumstances, it cannot but be believed 
thatthe temperate manner in which he has been 
treated by Brief Remarker has, in some degree, 
superinduced that state of feeling. Should the 
same spirit of moderation and fairness be found 
in any future numbers of Brief Remarker,it is to 
be hoped that Mr. Sumner will appreciate the 
civility, and will find in that spirit of forbearance 
something still further to respect in Masons. It 
was no small affair that he should consent to make 
public his opinion of Masonry, set forth in no 
measured terms of denunciation; and it will not 
operate asa Surprise that one friend of the Insti- 
tution should raise his hand in its defence. The 
bane has gone forth to the world. The antidote 
should be measured in exact and equal justice. 
“Fiat justitia, ruat coelum.” 

Some of the noblest attributes of man rest in his 
firm discharge of social duty; and that daty is | 
well done when it reconciles the jarring elements | 
of society. ‘To Brief Remarker,therefore, is due 
the merit of gaining from Mr. Sumner a declara- 
tion which goes to counteract, in some degree, 
the influence of his letter. Mr. Sumner says: 

<‘T have done nothing by me intended to promote 
general excitement. I have not entered any lists, nor: 
given my name as party property. 

If he had embodied that sentence in his let- 
ter, he would have saved to his friends, his old | 
friends, many painful feelings, and to himself, 
many unpleasant remarks. lt is strange, if he 
would have saved the community from a state of 
“general excitement,” that he did not say it to 
the Suffolk Committee. Is it credible he did not 
penetrate their design in obtaining his letter? He 
must have heard of the commotion in a neighbor- 
ing state, and ought to have interposed the weight 
of his inflaence to prevent its reaching us. All 

was quiet with usasasummer evening, when the 
night-fly lights up the fitful gleaming of his tiny 
lamp; and even the cricket’s chirp disturbs its an- 

. broken silence. A cloud, at first inconsiderable, 
arose in the distant horizon, but soon spread itself 
upward and abroad. ‘The hoarse rumbling of its 
fearful thunder gave terrible warning of its slow, 
but certain approach. Still it was distant. But 
the tempest fell, in its furious course, on the 

_ dwelling places of harmony and affection. It 

_ Swept away their loveliest temples before the dead- 

ly elements of discord and hatred, and scattered 
the bonds of family alliances and private friend- 
ships as certainly and irrevocably as could the an- 
gelof death. To guard against the destructive in- 
fluence of that moral tempest, was the duty of 
every good citizen; and Mr. Sumner’s age and 
profession and station, excluding other considera- 
tions, demanded his interposition, or at least his 


dered himself obnoxious to remark, it is of his own 

voluntary seeking. Masons have sought no disa- 

greement with him. 
That his letter was an ‘unimpassioned answer,’ 


to have heard that one of Sheriff Sumner’s pre- 
decessors, when preparing to launch a felon from | 
time into eternity, in a very polite and gentleman-| 
ly manner, and with very great composure and 
deliberation, thus addressed the unhappy man:— | 
‘‘Allow me to place the rope about your neck in| 
such a manner that it shall sit perfectly easy.” So 
would Mr. Sumner execute Masonry. He certain-. 
ly did make ‘‘an unimpassioned answer.” He 
was very, very cool. So cool indeed, that his 
cold touch apparently congealed every generous, 
warm emotion. His icy pen traced its unfeeling 
characters on a tablet of marble, that will stand as 
a monument of human impurturbation. 

On the subject of proposing several gentlemen 
to be made masons, M1. Sumner asks for informa- 
tion. As Brief Remarker did not think proper to 
give names, it can only be conjectured that his 
silence arose from delicacy. It might not have 
appeared expedient to put names before the pub- 
lic in aconnexion which could produce only pain- 
ful recollections. If information is desirable, the 
Secretary of therespectable Lodge of which Mr. 
Sumner was a member will prodably aid him in 
this particular. To him he is respectfully referred. 


Mr. Sumner must have wholly misunderstood 
Brief Remarker, in supposing he qnestioned his’ 
practical charities. That is a subject which ought 
not, and which did not, come under the observa- 
tion of Brief Remarker. He did comment on Mr. | 
Sumner’s avowed motive in becoming a Mason.-- 
That has gone forth in his letter; and neither 
Brief Remarker nor any other created being can 
absolve him from the confession. Could Mr. 
Sumner rewrite his letter, that avowal, and sun- 
dry other things therein, would have features and 
complexion of other form and appearance. 

Mr. Sumner is agitated at the suggestion that 
his usual urbanity had forsaken him while writing 
his letter. Whatever he may understand to be 
the import ofthe term ‘‘ abusive,” it is probable 
Bricf Remarker used it in its ordinary, legitimate 
sense. Abuse, is rude reproach. Did Mr. Sum- 
ner make any rude reproaches,—-Take the follow- 
ing extracts from his letter: 

‘* I saw many in the Lodge who understood noth- 
ing, even of arithmetic, beyond the rule of three.’ p.7. 


‘** T soon found that Free-Masonry did not enable its 
adepts to solve questions either of Science or Philol- 
ogy.” p. 8. 

“I fear that artificial and unnatural ties hold in 


bondage the kindness that has been esteemed their 
(Masons) bright characteristic.’ ib. 


** A Lodge of Masons is no place to cherish relig- 
ious impressions. They go there chiefly for recreation, 
and are not of that sort of men whose delight consists 
in singing psalms, and who can be merry in no other 
way.’ p. 9. 

** No one can go from it (the Lodge) saying * truly 


our fellowship is with the Father, and with his son Je- 
sus Christ.’’ p. 10. 


‘In the subordinate Lodges it (Masonry) delights 
itself in those songs which are denominated Masonic, 


the burden of which is that Masons are the greatest | 
and the best men.’’ p. 14, 


** If a mason will mind his own affairs, and abstain 
from those habits of moderate drinking, at which the 
genius of Masonry takes no offence, he will seldom 
need any of the pecuniary aid that the funds of Ma- 


is In some sense, to be admitted. I well recollect | 
{ 


neutrality, If by the course he has taken he has ren- 


sonry can bestow.”’ p. 15, 


When Mr. Sumner shall dispass:onately, and 
without parental pride, review the letter written 
at the solicitation of ‘some of the Suffolk Com- 
mittee,’ he may possibly discover that he has ex- 
ceeded the limits of fair and candid remark, in 


| consideration of ‘the flattering terms contained in 


their letter.” How susceptible he may be to /flat- 
tery, and how much it may have influenced the 
spirit of his letter, can only be inferred from the 
probability that he was willing to do justice to 
their predilection in selecting him. Upon the 
whole, it is gratifying to perceive that Mr. Sumner 


jis not wholly indifferent to the opinions Masons 


may entertain of him; and that whatever influ- 
ence may have induced him to correspond with 


| the Suffolk Committee, he is not trammelled by 


any engagement to surrender his ‘name as party 
property.’ Poico Barer Remarxer. 


REV, MR. HUNTOON. 

It affords us much pleasure that we are permitted to 
give publicity to the following letter. Coming, as 
it does, from a gentleman eminent for his piety and 
his talents, it cannot fail to arrest the attention, 
and command the respect, of even the enemies of 
the Institution of Freemasonry. It will be gratify- 
ing to the friends of Mr. Huntoon, to learn that he 


is happy in his present location, and that the most 
perfect success attends his ministrations. 
Canton, November 11, 1829. 
Most Excellent Companions, 

Your communication of the Ist of October, in- 
forming me of my election to the elevated station 
of High Priest of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter 
of Massachusetts, has been duly received, and I 
should be callous to the purest feelings of our na- 
ture, were I not to be gratified by this flattering 
expression of the approbation and partiality of 
my companions. Anc while | am_ reluctantly 
compelled in consequence of an unexpected remo- 
val of my residence from this Commonwealth, to 
decline the acceptance of the dignified trust, and 
exalted honour, so generously proffered me, I 
would beg you to make mv grateful acknowledg- 
ments tothe Most Excellent Grand Chapter for 
this cordial assurance of their confidence and 
friendship, my highest respect for their distinguish- 
ed body, and my best wishes for their prosperity 
and success in the HOLY CAUSE OF BENEVOLENCE 
AND MORALITY. 

And permit me to avail myself of the present 
Opportunity for expressing my unabated devotion, 
and ardent attachment to the sublime principles, 
and auspicious tendencies of Freemasonry, and 
my unfeigned sentiments of personal regaid and 
esteem for yourselves. 

I am very respectfully, 
Your sincere friend and Companion, 
BENJAMIN HUNTOON. 
M. E. Companions Joseph Jenkins, 
John Loring, Simon W. Robinson. 


Anti Masonry.--The Ohio Legislature has pass- 


ed an act to incorporate a Masonic Lodge at Cin- 
cinnatl. 


Officers of the Grand Royal Arch Chapter of 
New-Hampshire. 


E ¥rederic A Sumner, Charlestown, G High 

riest 

KE Andrew Peirce, Dover, Dep G High Priest 

K, Horace Chase, Hopkington, Grand Kin 

E B L. Greenough, Lebanon, Grand Scribe 

Com Calvin Benton, Lebanon, Grand Treasurer 
‘‘Albe Cady, Concord, Grand Seeretary 

‘‘Rev. Jonathan Nye, Claremont, Grand Ghap- 

ain 

‘James Osgood, Dunstable, Marshal 


pete S. Gleason, Charles Lane, Grand Stew- 
ar 


‘Daniel B. Emerson, 
ler. 


Hopkington, Grand Ty- 
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ra || In rapid whirlpools down the gulf are borne; ing on your bosom, to drop this rine i erga 
DESCRIPTIVN E. |The voice that taught the deep his voice to know of water, which, when he Tan ioe te glass 
| P shall have drunk, will 
THE FLOOD \| ** Thus far, O Sea! nor farther shalt thou go.””— give you the full possession of his affections, and 


We have seldom seen a finer piece of description than 
is contained in the following passage from an essay 
in the July number of the Philadelphia Religious 
Magazine, entitled ‘‘ The Flood.’ The writer is 
the Rev. J. East, of London. 


Noah, and the derision with which his prophecy was 


met, the writer continues: 
* 


And now the seventh morning broke 
—the last of that final week, which had been set 
apart forthe embarkation of Noah. Probably it 


was the Sabbath. ‘The work of that eventful week 


was finished. Nothing now remained for him to 
do but to make his Jast entrance. Possibly, the 


sun arose upon the earth with his usual splendor, 


and the gay and busy world expected no change. 
They proceeded in their habitual course of Sab- 
bath violation, laughing at the credulity of Noah 
and his family. Ah! who first saw the little cloud 
that appeared as a speck, or ‘‘ as a man’s hand,” 


on the distant horizon? The gentle breeze, that | 


fanned the brow of the laborer as he went forth to 
his toil, soon increased to a gale, which ere long 
blew in furious gusts and appeared to proceed at 
once from every quarter. ‘The lighter clouds, 
those precursors of the armies of the skies, passed 
rapidly across, the sun seemed to be turned into 
blood; and, in a short time, the atmosphere was 


| Sends forth the floods, commission’d to devour, 


| With boundless license and resistless power; 


|| They own no impulse but the tempest’s sway, 
| Nor find a limit but the light of day. 


After describing the | The vision opens:-.sunk beneath the wave, 
wickedness of the world, the repeated warnings of 


The guilty share an universal grave; 

One wilderness of water rolls in view, 

1 And heaven and ocean wear one turbid hue; 

| Still stream unbroken torrents from the skies, 

| Higher beneath the inundations rise; 

A lurid twilight glares athwart the scene, 

| Low thunders peal, faint lightnings flash between. 
|| Methinks I see a distant vessel ride, 


A lonely object on the shoreless tide; 

Within whose ark the innocent have found 

Safety, while stay’d destruction ravens round; 

Thus, in the hour of vengeance, God, who knows 

His servants, spares them, while he sinites his foes. 
Montgomery. 


ous scene. 


then overwhelmed. 


filled with a descending kody of water, so dense chad once professed, but subsequently renounced, 


as almost totally to intercept the light. The 
sounds of pleasure and of toil were rapidly still- 
ed, and all, evento the brute creation, turned a 
fearful and foreboding eye towards the lowering 
heavens. ‘Those who inhabited the sea coast,per- 
ceived extraordinary appearances in the ocean.-- 
Its waters rose to an unwonted elevation, and 
swelled in mighty undulations, as though agitated 


by sub-marine earthquakes. At length, the short 


auspense terminated, and the infatuated tenants 
of the world found that God was not to be trifled 
with, and that his word was no fable. On ‘the 


same day were all the fountains of the great deep | 


broken up, and the windows of heaven were | 4}; would some day throw offthe yoke of the suc- 


opened.” What a scene of consternation and 
dismay must that day have exhibited on the part 


of those, who were then too late awakened to a. 
sense of their guilt and folly, in refusing or neg-. 


lecting the appointed and only refuge! The man- 
ner in which the rains set in, would leave little or 
no hope of their be ng soon over. It was not a 


cowmon rain: it came in torrents, or, as we should | 


say, in a manner as though heaven and earth 
werecome together. ‘The waters of the subter- 
ranean cavities from beneath, and of the clouds 
from above, all met together at God’s command, to 
execute his wrath upon guilty man. 
deep seems to mean that vast confluence of waters 
which are said to have been gathered together on 
the third day of the creation, into one place, and 


the earth; but probably flow, as through a number 


of arteries and veins, to its most interior recesses, | 
and occupy its centre. This body of waters, which 
was ordained, as I may say, unto life, was turned, | 
in just displeasure against man’s sin, into an engine 
Bursting forth in tremendous, 
floods, it swept multitudes away; while from above | 
the clouds poured forth their torrents, as though 
heaven itself were a reservoir of waters, and God, 
The poet 


of destruction. 


had opened its windows, or flood gates. 
of ‘« The World before the Flood,” has thus de- 
scribed the scene, as from 
Enoch. 

Jehovah lifts his standard to the skies; 

Swift, at the signa!, winds and vapours rise; 

The sun in sackcloth veils his face at noon,— 

The stars are quench’d, and turn’d to blood the moon; 
Heaven’s fountains open, clouds dissolving roll 

In mingled eataracts from pole to pole. 

Earth’s central sluices burst, the hills uptorn 


The great. 


‘the Sultan’s 
were called seas, (Gen. i. 9,10.) ‘These waters! of which she 


not only extend over a great part of the surface of) 


the prophetic lip of 


of believing and obedient Noah. Apostacy has 
no reserve of consolation for the hour of wo. 


CHARACTER. 


From the unpublished Travels of Captain Frankland. 


| Romantic Anecdote of the present Sultan and the 
Pacha of keypt. 

The growing power of the Pacha of Egypt had 

long been the cause of uneasiness to the Sublime 

Porte. It was feared, at Stambool, that Mabmet 


cessor tothe Caliphat. In vain the perfidious pol- 
icy of the seraligo despatched Capidgi Bashis, 
armed with the bowstring and the dagger, to the 
‘capital of the pyramids; in vain its treacherons 


rid the Porte of a dangerous rival. Mahmet Ali 
was tvo well warned, by his spies at Constantino- 
ple. of the toils which were spread around him, to 
suffer himself to fall into the snare. 

| Atlengththe Sultan Mahmoud resolved upon 
adopting a scheme, which should be so cleverly 
| devised, and involved in such impenetrable se- 
-crecy, that it was impossible it could fail of suc- 
cess. Hehad inthe harema beautiful Georgian 
slave, whose innocence and beanty fitted her, in 
eyes, forthe atrocious act of perfidy, 
wasto be the unsuspecting agent.— 
The belief in talismans is still prevalent through- 
out the Fast; and perhaps even the enlightened 


his nation, in matters of traditionary superstition. 
He sent one day forthe fair Georgian and affec- 
ting agreat love forher person, and desire to ad- 
vance her interests, told her it was his imperial 
will to send her to Egypt, as a present to Mahmet 
Ali, whose power and riches were as unbounded 
as the regions over which he held the sway ofa 
sovereign prince, secord to no one in the universe 
but to himself, the great Padisha. He observed 
to her how much happiness would fall to her lot, 
if she could contrive to captivate the affections 
of the master for whom he designed her; that she 
would become as it were the Queen of Egypt, 
and would reign over boundless empires. But in 
order to insure to her so desirable a consummation 
of his imperial wishes for ker welfare and happi- 


_|ness, he would present her with a tai'sman which, 
\|he then placed upon her finger. 


‘Watch,’ said 
‘he ‘a favorable moment, when the Pacha is lay- 


Mahmond himself is not superior to the rest of| 


But neither pen nor pencil can describe, nor. 
imagination picture, the horrors of that tremend-' 
We might ponder over the var.ous, 
characters, and their appropriate feelings, who, 
Probably. no emotions | 


i were stronger, or more agonizing than theirs, who | 


the religion of penitent Adam, of martyred Abel, | 
of devout Seth, of heavenly minded F.noch, and | 


| 
| 
| 


| 


ae him your captive for ever. 

e unsuspecting Georgian eager! 

the lot wh'ch was offered her, and faces ue 
promised splendor, determined upon followin te 
instructions of the Sultan to the very letter 
the due course of time she arrived at Cairo ‘wil 
a sp'endid suite; and many slaves bearing 
presents. Mahmet Ali’s spies had, however con- 
tr'ved to put him on his guard. Such a splendid 
demonstration of esteem from his imperial master 
alarmed him for hs safety. He would not suffer 
the fair Georgian to see the light of his counte- 
nance; but, after some detention in Cairo, made a 
present of her to his intimate friend, Billel Aga 

the Governor of Alexandria, of whom,by the b e. 
the Pacha had long been jealous. The Gas 
Georg:an having lost a Pacha, thought she must 
do her best to captivate an Aga, and she adminis- 
tered to him the fatal draught, in the manner Sy]. 
tan Mahmoud had designed for Mahmet Ali. The 
Aga fell dead upon the floor;--the Georgian 
shrieked and clapped her hands;in rushed eutiuchs 
of the harem, and bore out the dead body of their 
master. When the Georgian was accused of poi- 
soning the Aga,she calmly denied the fact. ‘What 
did you do to him?’ was the question. ‘I gave 

him a glass of water, into which I had dropped a 

taliman. See, there is the glass, and there is the 

ring.” The ring, it was true, remained; but the 


stone which it had encircled was melted in the wa- 
ter. 


In 


Sir Walter Scott.--The following lines were 
written by Sir Walter Scott when between 10 and 
11 years ofage, and whilehe was attending the 
Hi h School, Edinburgh. His master there had 
spoken of him asa :emarkably stupid boy, and 
his mother with grief acknowledged that he spoke 
truly. She saw him one morning in the midst of 
a tremendous thunder storm, standing still in the 
street, and looking at the sky. She called him re- 
peatedly, but he remained looking upwards with- 
out taking the least notice of her. When he return- 


|| ed into the house,she was very much displeasedwith 


him. ‘Mother,’ he said, ‘I could tell you the rea- 
son why I stood still, and why I looked at the sky, 
if you would only give mea pencil.? She gave 
him one, and in less than five minutes he laida 


bit of paper on her lap with 
agents endeavored, by poison or by stratagem, to| id is ne 


it :-- 

‘Loud o’er my head what awful thunders roar! 
What vivid lightnings flash from pole to pole ; 
It is thy voice, my God, that bids them fly; 

Thy voice directs them through the vaulted sky; 
Then let the good thy mighty power revere, 

Let hardened sinners thy just judgments fear.’ 


The old lady repeated them to me herself, and the 
tears were in her eyes; for I really believe, simple 
as they are, that she valued these lines beimg the 
first effusion of her son’s genius, more than any la- 
ter beauties which have so charmed all the world 
besides.— Extraci from an Original letter. 


Distance at which Sounds are heard. 1 recol- 
lect being, many years ago, at the west end of 
Duwferline, and hearing part of a sermon then 
delivering at a tent at CairninghilJ. I did not 
miss a word although the distance must be some- 
what about two miles. It was the late Dr Black, 
of Dumferline, who preached, and who prehaps 
has seldom been surpassed for distinct speak- 
ing andaclearvoice. Thesound was such as I 
should have expected in favourable circumstances 
ata quarterofa mile. lhe wind, which was steady 
but moderate, came in the direction of the sound. 
I was riding westward, and at length saw the doc- 
tor finishing his sermon, otherwise I should have 
doubted whether he had been at sucha distance, 
Whether the sound had run along the road asin a 
tube, I cannot say. I recollect little of what sort 
of road it is; part I think has pretty good dykes 


which might guide and confine the sound, aided by 


‘ithe wind.—Jameson’s Journal. 
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THE CABINET. | 


FEMALE ELEGANCE. 


Good sense alone is insuificient for the acquire- 
ment of elegance. Unfortunately, we see many 
ladies, of the most excellent understanding, not 
only negatively w.thout elegance, but positively 
ungraceful. ‘There are other requisites to ele-, 
gance, of the most essential kind. 


An amiable temper, and a habitual disposition 
to please, are of the first consequence. 1 he ex-. 
pression of all violent passions is destructive of 
grace. The exp: ession of all feelings unpleasant 
to others is equally so. So is the expression of sel-_ 
fishness, in all its forms. ‘Ihe graceful female 
must, in appearance at least, be devoid of selfish-: 


ness; and the best mode of achieving this, is to, 
divest herself, as far as she can, of the reality-—at 
all events, as far as itis offensive to ot hers. 

That violent passions are distructive of grace) 
may be easily illustrated. A lady in a violent rage 
is probably, as ungraceful an object as any to be 
found in nature. Why?--Because she is of ne 
cessity, destitute at such a time, of all propriety, 
dignity and ease. A tiger tearing his prey is no 
disgraceful being, although this animal lke all 
the rest of his tribe, is, from his natural conforma-. 
tion, highly susceptible of the exhibition of grace-_ 
ful motion. 

But the expression of all feelings offensive to. 
others, even though not so violent in their char-| 
acter, 1s equally ungraceful, It is proper to te- 
mark here--an error into which many young ladies, | 
and English ladies too, we must say, beyond all | 
other females—are apt to fall. They 
the expression of pride, of disdain, of contempt, | 
is graceful and becoming: but there never was a) 
more fatal and absurd mistake. ‘The strong ex-| 
pression of pride is so far from being graceful, | 
that it is the very antipode of all grace. To say’ 
nothing of it in a moral point of view—of its utter | 
absurdity in human beings, however exalted-- 
of its general variety among persons of real supe- 
riority, whether of rank or nature-—we shall simply 
observe that it communicates to the manners, to 
the movements, to the looks, andto every action 
of its possessor, aconstraint and stiffness at vari- 
ance with all the principles of grace, and not less 
ridiculous than repulsive and disagreeable. Dis- 
dain and contempt,which are only more active ex- 
ertions of this quality, mingled perhaps with re- 
sentn:ent,are stil! more offensive and even hate- 
ful. ‘Those young ladies who indulge ha. 
bitually in the expression of such feelings would 
do well to enquire whether any body ever cares 
about their pride,their disdain, or their contempt— 
whether opposite qualities are not infinitely more 
graceful and feminine---and whether they might) 
not much better obtain their object, which, after 
all, is aninfluence over others, and over our sex 
in particular, by the adoption of different means? 
We cannot help thinking that the result of such 
an inquiry mast be favourable in all cases, except 
those cases ofincurable folly. 

Selfishness in all its outward forms of egotism, 
vanity and apparent eagerness after self-gratifica- 
tion, is totally inconsistent with graceful manners; 
indeed, we might say, with the observation of the 

commonest forms of polite society. Egotism and 
vanity are highly and justly offensive to others. A 
female egotist is, perhaps, even more disagreeable 
than a male, because we are almost inclined to 
concede the claims of a lady to attention. ‘The 
motions of a vain person are generally ungraceful. 
The attention ofsuch personsto themselves, to 
the difterent parts of their dress, their obvious con- 
Sciousness of looking well, their own anxiety to 
appear to the best advantage, their sly glances to 
discover whether any body isadmiring them, &c. 
must give rise toconstrained and awkward move- 
ments, destroying all that ease (not to mention 
dignity) which is essential tograce. But let it 
not be supposed that we are so ungallant or so un- 


'| place. 
‘| subduing influence does the remembrance of past 


| quent among ourselves. Many a night have we 
‘contemplated with pity a young coxcomb in comm- 
pany, adjusting his hair, or his cravat ; taking ah 
occasional peep at his’own sweet person in a iuir- 
ror ; casting the most irresistible glances, as he 
conceived, at the ladies; smiling with the most de- 


he was the most exquisite fellow in the universe, 


and most vehemently anxious to impress all others |! 


with the same opinion.--Eng. Mag. 
HOME. 
‘*Our first, best country ever is at home.’’ 
There is no trait perhaps more common or more 
ainiable in the human ci.aracter, than the attach- 


ment which each individual feels for his native 
With what resistless, tender and soul- 


scenes and pleasures frequently 1ush upon the 
mind! Our native hills and valleys, the mur- 
muring rills, the groves, the meadows, and the 
fields which witnessed the innocence and sportings 
of our youthful years, arise before the imagination, 
arrayed inall their beauty. [rom the lonely re- 


affection to the sacred spot where repose the slum- 
bering ashes of our deparied kindred and friends. 
In this chaste and pious meditation, we feel a 
pleasurable melancholy stea! over oursouls,wh ch 
we would not exchange for ail the sparkling joys 


They think that lonely and desolate. 


as to tax the fair sex exclusively with faults 
ke these. ‘They are, we believe still more fre- 


of transient and unsubstantial amusements. But, 
awakening from our pleasant reverie, we find 
‘that we are ina distant Jand surrounded with 
In vain do we look around for the 
friends and companions of our youth—all is sad, 
Tell us not that the gales 
| which fan us are perfumed with odours; that the 
gentle zephyr brings health and balm on its wings; 
tha t ross and jessamines fill the so't air with fra- 
'grance, and that the verdant mantle of nature 1s 
“spangled with flowers of the richest dyes—for 
‘neither the spicy gales, the balmy breath of the 
gentle zephyr, nor the roses nor jessamines, nor 
nature’s fairest livery, equal the air, the beauty, 
and the enchantment of our native land. 
E’en the loud torrent and the whirlwind’s roar, 


But bind us to our native mountains more. 


| Strangers. 


For the Mirror. 
ENTERED APPRENTICE’S SONG. 


With self-accord the Pilgrim came, 
With friendly views and social aim, 
Those rites to learn, those arts to scan, 
Whose secret charm binds man to man. 

No giittering gold, or silver brought, 

No office, rank, or wealth he sought, 

His every wish one view confined, 

T’ improve the empire of the mind. 


‘* What he the richest prize would deem, 
Was Friendship, kindness and esteem, 
What he could in return impart— 
The same warm feelings of the heart.’’ 
To him was reach’d a generous hand, 
To guide him to that social band 
Where faith, and hope, and love combin’d, 
Join in brother-hood, all mankind. 
Conducted to that friendly Hall, 
Where pride of birth and wealth must fall; 
Where virtue, worth and merit rise, 
And gain the homage of the wise; 
The Pilgrim rested on his way, 
His heart was cheer’d by friendship’s ray; 
He now attained the long sought goal, 
’Twas Reason’s feast, where ‘* soul meets soul.’’ 


«* A woman of talent without vanity, and a wo- 


man of no talent without envy, would be fit for the 
society of angels.” 


-lectable affectation,and fancying,all the while,that 


treat of our own hearts, we look back with tender}, 


THE MEDLEY. 


: Original Anecdote.--About two years ago, one 
of those creatures called Anti-Masons stepped in- 
toone of the hotels in New York to treat himself 
to a glassof alcohol. The bar was crowded with 
| people, and among the rest, an honest tar was dis- 


covered in the corner very leisurely smoking a 
‘long nine. ‘The conversation now turned upon 
Masonry ; Jack whotill now had kept silent 
hearing Masons mentioned (thinking it was opera- 
tive masons they had reference to) exclaimed, 
Vasoury, yes, | was once a Mason myself but they 
wont catch a weasel as!eep the second time ! No 
one not ced this exclamation of the Tar except the 
Anti-'ason before mentioned. He, taking Jack 
for a seced ng Mason, took him into another room 
and after calling for some refreshment, (of which 
they partook very plent:fully) he observed, you 
say you have been a Mason. Yes, said Jack,turn- 
‘jug out the remnant of the second bottle,) my fa- 
‘ther wanted me to be a Mason and [| complied just 
to please him. Can you tell now what any of 
‘their signs were, asked his companion who began 
to think he was getting the secret? why said Jack 
scratching his head, as if trying to recollect,! 
dont know as J ever saw but one, and that was 


a pine plank painted black with Gold leaf letters 
on it. 


A good answer.--An anecdote was related to 
us to-day, by an eye witness, of the ready wit of 
the unsophist.cated sons of St. Patrick. A case 
| was trying yesterday before one ofthe Judges of 
our City Court, in which a drayman, a legitimate 
son of Erin was called to testify. He was sworn 
onhis voir dire. A limb of the law, who prides 

himself on his skill in perplexing witnesses, com- 

_menced the examination with ‘Pray sir, are you 
not directly or indirectly interested in the termina- 
tion of this suit ?? ‘Not a bit, sir? ‘Will you 
‘Not gain any thing in case of its terminating in fa- 
_vour of the plaintiff? ‘Gain any thing ! By my 
soul, rather lose than gain any thing “Ah, 
ah,’ says the wise one, (with a very significant 
look,) ‘so you will rather lose than gain by it 
Pray how may you lose by it ? «By standing 
here and answering questions, whilemy horse and 
dray stand idle in the street... The effect was 
contagious, and extended to his honor, so that the 
throne of justice shook for a time. 


A lawyer was pleading before a Scotch Judge 
and his client happening to be present, whose 
‘name was Tickle,conmenced his speech in the 
following strain. ‘*Tickle, my client, the defen- 
cant, my Lord;”’ the audience amused, with the od- 
dity of the speech, were almost thrown into hys- 
terics by Jaughter, and the Judge very innocent- 
ly replying,**’Pickle her yourself Harry, you are 
as well able to do it as 1.” 


Luwyers.-—One day at the table of Dr. Pease, 
[Dean of Ely] as the cloth was being removed, 
the subject of discourse happened to be, that of 
an_ extraordinary mortality among the lawyers. 
‘“We have lost,” said a gentleman,‘‘not less than 
‘six eminent barristers in as many months. ‘The 
Dean, who was quite deaf, rose as his friend fin- 
ished his remark, and gave the company grace. 
l«ePor THIS, and every Other mercy the Lord’s 
name be praised.” 


A black servant, not a hundred miles from St. 
Andrew’s, being examined in the Church Cate. 
chism by the minister of the parish, who asked 
‘What are you made of Jack ? He said, of mud, 
massa.’ On being told he should say, ‘of dust,? 


he replied, ‘No, massa, it no do, no stick toged- 
der.’ 


_Drunk.—It is an honor to the Spanish law, says 
Sir William Temple, that a mam Joses his testi- 


mony, if he is proved once to have been drunk 
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SECEDING MASONS, &c 

Our antimasonic neighbors have,in the fury of their 
zeal, deemed it right and proper to charge us with 
having abused and calumniated the characters of se- 
ceding Masons. They have also thought it expedient 
to extend this charge tothe whole fraternity: ‘* the 
Masons are determined, (say they) to break down 
Seceders by systeinatic slander.’’ Aside from the ab- 
aurdity of the position necessarily here assumed by 
them, that it is possible to ‘* break down”’ characters 
already broken down by the over-burthened weight of 
moral turpitude, inherent in their natures, the charge 
is not susceptible of proof. It is of a character in 
strict coincidence witli most of the arguments of anti- 
masonic scribblers; and it ought perhaps to be regard- 
ed with the same marked indifference that we regard 
the ebullitions of passion and the erratic flights of a 
diseased imagination; and were it not that others be- 
side ourselves are implicated, we should attach to it 
no greater importance, nor give to it a more serious 
consideration. We have no space to occupy, nor time 
to waste, in bandying words with every Quixotic Don 
who may couch his lance for combat: we are content | 
that he should spend his fury onthe wings of the | 
wind-mill. But when, resting on the evidence by us | 
adduced, others are supposed to render themselves ob- | 
noxious to the charge of ‘* calumniators,’’ it devolves 
on us to defend ourselves; if not for ourselves, at least , 
for them; that they may not bear the reproach, if any 
exist, which we ought and are able to bear. If then 
a fearless development of facts be calumny; if an ex- 
position of the prostituted characters, profligate prin- 
ciples, and debasing motives of oaths’ breakers, hypo- | 
critieal priests, and designing demagogues, be indica_| 
tive of a determination to ‘* break down seceders by | 
systematic slander,’’ we are guilty; but it is the guilt | 
of having perpetrated that, with which it is our grati- | 
fication and pride, to be chargeable. The consequen- | 
ces resulting from a feailess exposition of the truth, | 


| 


‘| gauntlet: though he may be conscientious’? in 


his own opposition to the Masonic Institution, he can- 
not believe that all its opponents are influenced by 
motives alike honorable and disinterested ; and we 
hazard the prediction that, when this popular phrensy 
shall have passed away, his opinion of the characters 
and moral principles of seceding Masons, shall not 
be more honorable to them, than are our own at the 
presentmoment. He will hold them in no higher 
estimation than we do; will execrate their conduct as 
severely; and will denounce them, asthe ‘offals’ of 
society; as men in whom nv confidence can with safe- 


ty be reposed, and for whom honest men can have no 
respect. 


We hold that so far as the public are benefitted, by 
the exposition of iniquity and crime; by the develop- 
ment of principles, repugnant to religion and govern- 
ment, and individual happiness; by the illustration and 
execration of principles which, if tolerated, must 
eventuate in the severance of the ligaments which 
bind, in common fellowship the great family of man ; 
so far az the public are benefitted, by the promotion 
of those fundamental axioms of the moral law, which 
constitute the grand features of the social compact, 
which govern vur social intercourse with each other, 
and which tend to secure a faithful discharge of our 
duties to our God, and to our fellow-men; so far are 
they benefitted by a faithful exposition of the baseness 
and impious principles of seceding Masons. We re- 
peat it, there cannot be greater MISCREANTS in 
community than these men. Their conduct supposes 
a degree of MORAL DEPKAVITY, morbidity of heart, 
and vILENEss of principle, to be expected only in 
reputed characters of DEMONIAC sPrIRITs; and found 


‘only in those of OUT-LAWED PIRATES and HIGH- 


WAY ROBBERS. They have noregard for the laws 
of God, and tiiey can have none for the laws of man. 
We regard them as WRETCHES, fit only to revel in the 
PANDEMONIUM Of the spirits of darkness. 

Far be from us the desire of attempting to ‘immo- 
late’ or ‘destroy’ any man; much less if his character 
entitle him to the ‘love and respect’ of honest people. 


we shall never avoid. Itis true that ‘* this people 


will not stand tamely by and see men, whom they | 
have known from the cradle, and loved and respected, || 


and cherished,’’ ‘* hunted down by deliberate and sys- 
tematic calumn:es’’; but they will sustain and protect 
the man, who boldly dares to stand forth in the de-_ 
fence of the characters and Jawful rights of such men; 
who dares to meet their calumniators, in open day, 
' and charge them, to their faces, with the infamy of 
their lives, and the baseness of their motives. It mat. 
ters not whether this be done in “ Lodge rooms and 
Masonic papers,’’ or in ‘* pamphlets’’; whether it be 
done by a * singie individual,’’ or by the ‘* funds and | 
efforts of many,’’so that when it is done,it be well done, 
That it has been so done, is deducible from the fact, 
that,it has created an unusual ‘degree of excitement and 
feeling, in the minds of men, whose secular existence 
is dependant on the result of the existing controversy, 
and on the infleence, which the individuals, whose 
characters have fallen under review, may exert on the 
minds of the uninformed and infatuated portion of the 
community. It is for the safety of the faction, that 
they evince so much feeling on the subject: Yes! for 
the safety of the Antimasonic Faction it is, that these 
men tremble, and not from any special regard they 
have for particular individua!s. The writer of the ar- 
ticle under consideration, we believe, is not and never 
has been, a Mason; but as a man of intelligence and 
character, (for while possessed of the former, we are 
unwilling to believe him devoid of the latter,) he can- 
not seriously approve the principles or motives of ma- 


That is business peculiarto anti-masons; to men, from 
whose ‘interference’ we have as little apprehension, as 
we have regard for their principles. Ifin our inves- 
tigations and discussions, we have told mure than the 
truth, and the aggrieved party feel impotent to the 
hurculean task of defending themselves, ‘call upon the 
tribunals of justice;’ we fear nething from the ‘inves- 
tigations’ of honest and honorable men, of ‘ juries and 
courts;’ whom we have ever been taught highly to re- 
spect; and have no fear that we shall ever have 
cause to change our opinion. But ‘we caution these 
calumniators to pause, ard reflect well, before they 
proceed in their headlong career;’ let them assure 
themselves that, the ‘foul charges, coined and circu- 
lated, (as they say) vy desperate men,’ may not prove 
true: let them not precipitately blast their fair cha- 
racters, nor unadvisedly hazard the chance of sealing 
theirowninfamy. We will not intentionally inflict an 
injury on the character of any man: nor will we be 
diverted from our purpose, by threats, abuses, fear or 
affection, from exposing, and hoiding up to public in- 
dignation, hypocr.sy and knavery, in whomsoever and 
wheresoever we may find it. We shall not slink 
from any duties imposed on us as editor of a public 
journal; we shall not shrink from the task of exposing 
and reprobating tho villanous transactions ofany man, 
or any set of men, concerned in promoting the con- 
tinuance of this disgraceful and ruinous excitement ; 
of animadverting on the characters of men, who act 
under the influence of the most unhallowed motives, 
and for the most unrighteous purposes ; who daily 


_ py of the meny in whose behalf he has taken up the 


trample under foot the constitutional rights of the 


people, and sacrifice, in their desecrated shrine, the 

‘peace of society, and the happiness of domestic life 5 
who have already ‘immolated and dest royed’ some of 
| the fairest portions of our country; who are vilifying, 
|alike the characters of the living and thedead, and 

who are severing, with an unholy hand, the ligaments 

of social happiness. In our discussions, we have spo- 

i|ken freely. In our efforts to defend the Masonic 

Fraternity from the unjust and wicked imputations, 

(certain individuals are sedulously endeavor-ng to cast 

[sees it, we are not conscious of having acted dishon- 

vestly or unfairly; we have made no deductions, that 

are not supported by reason and evidence; we have 

made no assertions, that we did not believe to be sus- 

beens of proof, and if any such have found their 

| way into our pages, they are errors of the head and 
not of the heart: if rrurH be inadequate to the 

support of our cause, we ate willing that it should fall. 
‘If this course indicate a dete:mination to ‘break down 
Seeders by systematic slander;’ if it reider us obnox- 
iousto the appellation of ‘calumniators,’ then are we 
guilty; not otherwise. If Masonry be so wicked and 
horrible a thing, as some have pretended, why has it 
‘not been assailed by some honest and honorable op- 
ponents ? None such are found among its enemies and 
revilers. 


If the ‘* attack on Elder Davip BERNARD,” be a 
‘recapitulation of the ‘slanders’ of Dr. Danie 
| Wuirte, and these slanders be not true, why did El- 
_der Bernard persist in his refusal to meet Dr. White, 
before a council to be chosen by his own friends, and 
disprove them? Saying that they are ‘ slanders,’ is no 
evidence that they are not true; for some ‘ learned 
jndges’ have decided that even the truth may be slan- 
_derous!—If the charges were false, a regard for his 
own reputation should have been a suflicient induce- 
| ment for Elder Bernard to have accepted the invitation 
of Dr. White; but his declining to do so, has left the 
public to infer that they are true; mdeed it is a tacit 
admission of their truth, and his character must be 
|estimated accordingly. The attempt to invalidate the 
testimony of Dr. White and Gen. Stevens, by disre- 
| putable insinuations, will not satisfy an enquiring and 
‘intelligent public that these gentlemen are undeserv_ 
‘ing of credit. The charges against Elder Bernard are 
not new; they are familiar to the people of NewYork; 
they have been published in different parts of the 
state, and recently appeared in the paper printed in 
the very village where Bernard now resides. Can 
their truth then be called in question? Can they pro- 
perly be regarded in the light of * slanders’? Mr. Ber- 
nard is a preacher of the gospel: he stands before the 
public as a dispenser of the ‘light of truth’; as@ 
‘guardian of the souls of men; and last, though by no 
‘means least, as the accuser and slanderer of a large 
and respectable consociation of his fellow men. Stand- 
ing then in this responsible relation to the pub- 
‘lic, his character becomes a proper subject of pub- 
lic investigation; and if it be so infamous as it is rep- 
resented, the man should receive (as he must the deep 
toned curses of heaven,) the execrations of an insult- 
ed and injured community, We hold it to be a duty, 
imperative on the conductors of the public press, to 
expose hypocrisy under whatever garb it may appear; 
but more especially when it assumes the ‘ livery of the 
court of heaven.’ It argues nothing in favor of the 
principles of men, that they are foremost in the de- 
fence of the hypocritical profligate ,the better to secure 
the benefit of his labors and influence. Instead of be- 
ing censured for holding up the character of Bernard 
to public indignation, had we been censured for the 
‘introduction of a ludicrous caricature, (provided it 
had not come with an ill giace,) we should have re~ 
garded the censure as being more deservedly applied; 


| | | 
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for we frankly acknowledge that it was descending too 
much: it savoured too much of the spirit of antima- 
sonry. 

“ Aliquando dormitat Homerus’”’ 


It seems that it was not so much on account of our, 
having animadverted on the characters of Elder Ber-, 
nard and others, as from the circumstance of certain 
gentlemen of this city, who are not Masons, hav- 
ing proposed the publication of those animadversions, | 
in the form of a pamphlet, that gave rise to the phil- 
lipic under consideration; and it is a matter of doubt | 
to us, to whom the charge of ‘ calumniators’ was de-| 
signed to apply. If to those gentlemen, it is unjust | 
and ungenerous. What motive have they to calumni- 
ate antimasons? How have they calumniated them ? | 
Are they to be condemned and held up to public ridi- | 
cule, because they regard the slanders heaped upon 
the heads of a large class of their fellow-citizens, the 
vilifying of their characters and misrepresentation of 
their principles, as unjust and unrighteous? Are they 
to be traduced for daring to come forward, in the way 
of their business, and publishing a vindication of these 
men? No. ‘ This people will not stand tamely by and 
see’ them thus vilified: the people will protect and en- 
courage them to go on in the meritorious work they 
have begun. They merit not only the thanks and pat- 
ronage of the Masonic fraternity, in thus daring to 
stand forth, in refutation of calumny, in defence of 
their friends; but they merit, and will receive, the ap- 
probation of the intelligent and honest portion of the 


— 


| 
| 


1823. 


Extracts from an ad- 
dress delivered at Middle- 
borough, Mass. Aug. 19, 
1823, by Priny MeER- 
RicK, President of the 
late Anti-Masonic Con- 
vention. 


‘No Institution has been 
more exposed to obloquy 
than Freemasonry. It has 
been attacked in every va- 
riety of form which inge- 
nuity could contrive or the 
most inveterate prejudice 
resort to. Suspicion has 
whispered dark  insinua- 
tions against its principles; 
jealousy ungratified 
curiosity have arraigned 
its character, and circu- 
lated wide their own ima- 
ginings for the soberness 
of truth. Ignorance has 
multiplied error, and delu- 
sion has been sanctified by 
bigotry. <And all have 
engaged with blind but fu- 
rious zeal to accomplish 
they know not whai, only 


PLINY MERRICK, ESQ. 
We submit to the consideration of the public, the 
| following contrast of the sentiments of this gentle- 
| man, without remark: 


1829. 


Extracts from an ad- 
dress delivered in Faneuil 
Hall, Boston, the 
evening of the 31st Dec. 
1829,by PLinyMERRICK, 
President of the Conven- 
tion. 


‘He considered specula- 
tive Freemasonry to be a 
great evil; for all its 
claims to our support, our 
respect and our affection, 
rested upon assumptions 
which had no foundation 
in fuct.’ 


‘All the assertions of the 
boasted antiquity of Free- 
masonry are false!’ ‘In- 
stead of longer paying re- 
spect to an_ institution 


which pretended it had) the question was distinct’y presented, whether the 


come down through the 
tong lapse of hundreds and 
thousands of generations, 
we ought to evince our in- 
dignation at the imposi- 
tion which had palmed off 
a blasted and profitless 


‘giving comfort even 


' orated in cold and inactive 


| Institution in its st) ength| view than the emancipa- 


| 


and elevation, is beyond tion of the captives, and 
all danger from hostility the destruction of a bold 
and detraction; and that|and dangerous institu- 
its streams of benevolence tion.’ 

returning good for evil,and’ 
to! 
hostile hearts, flow on in 
unrufied grandeur over 
every opposing difficulty. 


TRUTHS. 


‘Miserable indeed were 
the man,who for such ends, 
[office and poupularity,] 
Here at least, the Compass could weigh himself down 
has been their guide, and ¢ everlasting infamy, by 
its useful lessons observed P'eclaiming falsehood for 
in practice, have not evap- truth, or by breaking 

oaths which he felt to pos- 
ses one particle of binding 


speculation.’ 
P force.’ 


‘The strongest efforts of us, creatures of a day, 
would [will ?} be tov feeble to shake tts firm founda- 
tions, far less to rock it to its ruin.’ !! 


Mr. .Merrick also asserted, in his address at Faneuil 


| Hall, on testimony to which he ‘ gives credence,’ al- 


though ‘ it is not that which he could readily pro- 


duce,’ that at ‘the Grand Lodge of this Common- 


wealth, in this city, on its recent communication, only 
a few days since, for the annual choice of its officers, 


institution should be permitted to sink or be sustained 
at all events, and that it was decided, upon grave de- 
liberation, that it should be sustained’ Nuw, this 
charge, whatever may be the character of Mr. Mer- 
rick, or however available his ‘ testimony,’ we pro- | 


that it is the abuse of Ma- creation of the eighteenth 
sonry. Andthe members century.’ 

of the Fraternity have. 
been forced to share large-_ 
ly in the common and ac- 
rimonious accusations, 
which have been thrown 
without measure on their 
Institution. Scorn has 
ed its finger, and persecu- 
tion has poured in upon 
them its merciless inflic- 
tions. But the Craft have 
sustained it all with tran- 
quil composure and digni- 
‘fied fobearance. Encom- 
passing their passions by | 
an unerting line, they have 
not been seduced to depart 
the circle of their 
ligations by the brilliant 
prospect of flattering and 
easy success over the tales. 
‘and accusatiens of slander | 
‘and invective; and the ap- 
peal is made with confi- 
dence, that no instance 
can be pointed out, in 
which they have retorted 
this injury in the spirit of 
revenge. Assured that 
the principles of virtue 
are too noble to be magni- 


-nounce totally and unqualifiedly rause. No such 
question was ever agitated in ‘ the Grand Lodge of 
produce’ the ‘testimony’ to which he ‘ gives cre- 
have been so amply dis-| 4ence,’ we pledge ourselves to stamp its author with 
closed, and of which I} the infamous character of a wilful and malicious 
have spoken thus freely ?} Liar. Mr. Merrick stands in the relation of foster 
Powe father to this bantling;he has taken it from the street, 
scarcely rise above the! clothed it, and sent it into the world; and must he not 
contempt of ihe intelli-| answer for its conduct? If it be of illegitimate birth, 
gent,and witich ought to | let him cast it off; and name its parent, that the in- 
be repudiated alike by pat-| famy may fall where it ought. Until he does this, it 
must be regarded as an offspring of hisown brain; and 

! must he not be held responsible for rts effects? We 
repeat it, the charge is untrue; and asa lie, we cast 
‘it into the faces of its propagators ; and there let it 
‘remain, until they shall disprove our words; (and we 
challenge them to make the attempt,) or until they 
| shall wipe away the infamy, that it entails upon their 
characters, by an open confession of its falsehood; for 
we now stamp upon its author, whoever he may be, 
the charge of being @ Mauicious Liar. If Mr. 
Merrick expects to establish a ‘ character fur veraci- 
ty,’ by retailing the falsehoods and slanders of every 
puppy that may attempt to amuse his ear, or adminis- 
_ter to his ‘animosity against’ the Institution, he has 


community. The people must hear both sides of the 
controversy, befure their decision can be expected ; 
and they will hear both sides, antimasonic calumny to 
the contrary notwithstanding. Antimasonic tracts and 
almanacs have been circulating about the country for 
years past; Masons have done nothing to counteract 
their influence, believing that a suitable antidote would 
be found in the good sense of the community; and now 
that others, who are not Masons, think differently, and 
voluntarily do that which Masons have neglected, are 
they to be ‘ hunted down by deliberate and systematic 
calumnies’? The assertion that the ‘funds and efforts of 
many, are to be devoted to the publication of these 
pamphlets,’ is wholly without foundation. The mean- 
ing intended to be conveyed, by this vague expression, 
is that the Masons have employed the above named 
gentlemen to publish these ‘pamphiets,’ and that they 
are to receive their pay from the masonic fund, or 
funds raised by masons for the purpose. This is not | 
true. It isa voluntary act onthe part of the pub- 
lishers ; and they alone are respousible. No Mason 
whatever has any interest or influence, in their publi- 
cation ; further than the interest they may have, in 
common with all good citizens, in counteracting the 
antimasonic and illiberal slanders of the day; though 
we are sanguine in the belief that Masons and the | 


‘I will venture to submit 
the single observation,that 
he who has been initiated 
as an entered apprentice 
of speculative Freemason- 
ry, and thence proceeded 
through the several de- 
grees, till, in the words of 
the order, he has been ex- 
alted to the sublime degree 
of a Royal Arch Mason, 
has passed througha se- 
ries of scenes of as ridi- 
culous degradation, as it 
seems possible fur human 
ingenuity to desire. 


liberal minded portion of the community, will sustain || 


them in their efforts, yy an immediate purchase of the 
copies published. 


To Correspondents.—‘‘Brief Remarker, No. 10,” 
is received; b'st omitted this week, for want of room. 
It shall appar in our next. 

“* Peasant Bard,’’ shall also appear next week. 


B. W.”’ we have not had opportunity to ex- 
amine. 


To our correspondent Cadmus, whose friendly in- 


terest in our concerns we duly estimate, we can only. 
say that, since Cadmus performed his first voyage, in. 


search of Europa, so numerous have been the voyages 
of more experienced navigators published to the world, 
that Cadmus’ first could not prove interesting. A first 
essay, even in prose, should never be made public, 
much less in poetry. 


fied by praise, and confi- 
dent that its foundation is 
too secure to be under- 
mined by corruption, no 
occasion has pressed them 
to adopt the language of 
panegyric, or to mingle in 
the commotions of conflict 
Handsthat labour reject 
the instruments of conten 
tion, and faithful bosoms 
have kept inviolate the 
pledge of peace. Reviled 
and persecuted, they have 
restrained the urgent im- 
pulse to requite injurious 
design with even-handed 
justice ; and they have 
realized the divine beati- 


‘And what is the state! 
of the public mind, even 


now, when these disclo- 


‘mistaken the means, and he will miss theend. Be- 
|fore he had consented to impeach so respectable a 
‘body as ‘the Grand Lodge of' this Commonwealth,’ 


tude of joy and gladnese in 
the consolation, that the 
sublime fabrick of their 


sures are before the peo- 
ple, and they are besought || 
to read, and examine for | 
themselves? It is little 
else than a dread to look 
at the evil, lest the com- 
munity shall be roused to 
excitement.’ 


‘The titled "dignataries 
of the order are still hoar- 
ding their gains for the in- 
stitution, and still binding 
new victims by the ad- 
ministration of its most 
barbarous obligations.’ 


‘If we know ourselves, 


there is no other object in 


he should, as a gentleman claiming for himself a 


‘ character for veracity,’ have ascertained the truth 
of the slanderous imputation. 


— 


Items.—The loss of the United States sloop of war 
Hornet, isconfirmed. The gubernatorial question in 
Maine, is not yet decided. The Mass. Legislature 
rejected the Rail Road bill. The Virginia Convention 
have agreed upon a new Constitution, and adjourned, 
Ten or a dozen anti-masonic papers have sunk under 
the oppressive weight of their Own sins, withina few 
weeks past. 


MASONIC MEETING. 


\ $9 A regular meeting of St. Andrew's 
Lodge, will be held at Masons Hall oa 
Thursday evening, at 7 o’clock, 
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THE WREATH. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ROBE«w'T BURN:. 


(There is much sweetness in the following description 
i 


of this great Poet of nature. It is from the pen of 
his gifted countryman, Allen Cunningham, who be- 
held him after his decease.] 


He lay in a chamber still and lone, 
And meet for a poet’s rest; 

And the flowers of Spring were lightly thrown, 
On his cold and shrouded breast. 


The lines of his face might still he scann’d, 
If the gazer would yield the care; 

They were dark and deep, for death’s cold hand 
Had not swept destroying there. 


Silent and sad, not a sigh was heard 
O’er the form that in slumber lay; 


THE CASKET. 
ANTIDELUVIAN ANTIQUITIES, 
INTERESTING HISTORY. | HIS DAY published, by Monroe § Francis, 


is a matter of history, that the | Washington street, 

early partof 1775 great exertions were made by || ANTEDILUVIAN ANTIQUITIZS, Trunsilut 
the British inin stry, at the head of which wasthe | 4merican Traveller in the East. Vol. I. xe ke ag 
illustrious Earl of Chatham, tor the reduction of | ‘‘ The translator, renouncing ail remuneration for his 
the French power in the provinces of the Cana-| labours, for the use of a large sum of money advanced 
‘|das. ‘To carry the object into effect, Gen. Amherst, | for the publication, and for his personal expenses, au- 
referred to in the letters of Junius, was appointed | thorizes,Messrs. Munroe & Francis to distribute the en- 
to the command of the British army in North ||T¢ Profits of the sale among the ‘ Dorcas Societies 
Western America; and the British colonies in A-| - oe unas which are superintended by La- 

; _ | ales, in Boston and its vicinity, as a mite for th 

(ribated with aleeriy ther several quotas of mon {Boor from the * Threc giants, Winter, Old age, 
‘jand Poverty.’ It is intended that the s d 
to effect the grand object of British enterprise. In ; econd volume 

| shall be published on the next May-day of tl 
isa fact still within the recollection of some of ourt [tis postponed until next Mus- 
oldest inbab:tants the British army lay encauip 
ed in the summer of 1775 on the bank of axtediluvign 

1 


scenery. Two volumes of this work, and ‘Vji- 
the Hudson, a little south of the city of Albany, | cissitudes of Life, Letters of the Gad aay appeat, ¢7 
on the ground belonging to John I.Van fenselear. || called for by the public voice, in all the year 1830.— 


t 


Esq. ‘To this day vestiges of their encampment | 
remain; and after a Japse of sixty years, when a 
great portion of the actors of those gays have pass- 
edaway like the shadows from ‘the earth, the in- 
qnisitive travellercan observe the remains of ash- 
es, the place where they boiled their camp kettles, 
It was this army,that under the command of Aber. 


Unbroke was the gloom—-by a whisper’d word; 
All gazed and all passed away. 


His countrymen came, ten thousand strong, 
To weep o'er his narrow bed; 
And tears they gave to that ‘‘Child of Song,”’ 


Should the name of the author become public, these 
works will be suspended. But the confidence of the 
‘ translator’ of the one, and ‘author’ of the other, .in 
the honor and caution of his classical friends, equal if 


possible to his respect and esteem for them, remains 


unabated.’’ Nov 14 
LYNN MINERAL SPRING HOTEL. 


Who had sued to them for bread. 


The earth was heap’d, the turf was strew’d, 
And far fled the mournful train: 

And the morrow came, and each renew’d 
His grovelling craft again. 


VERSES BY ROBERT BURNS. 

[We extract the following verses from the ‘* Edin- 
burgh Literary Journal,’’—-which periodical has 
had the honor of being the first to give them pub- 
licity. They appear to have been written by 
Burns, on being about to leave Scotland, after the 
death of his much loved ‘* Highland Mary.” 


O’er the mist-shrouded cliffs of the lone mountain 
straying, 


Where the wild winds of winter incessantly rave, 
What woes wring my heart while intensely surveying 
The storm’s gloomy path on the breast of the wave. 


- Ye foam-crested billows, allow me to wail, 
Ere ye toss me afar from my loved native shore; 
Where the flower which bloom’d sweetest in Colla’s 


crombie was foiled with a severe loss inthe attack rue subscriber begs leave to acquaint his friends 
on Ticonderoga,where the distinguished Howe fell | and the public, that he has taken charge of that 
at the head of his troops in an hour that history | delightful Summer retreat, the establishment of the 
has consecrated to his fame. In the early part. 1.YNN MINERAL SPRING, which it will be his ob- 
of June, the eastern troops began to pour in, ject to render a genteel and pleasant resort for Boar- 
company after company, and such a motley as-| ders, Parties of Pleasure, transient visitors. &. 

serublage never before thronged together on'such The salubrious qualities of the waters ofthis cele- 
an oceasion,unless an example may be found in the | conten Ceeeete beautiful Pond adjoining the House, 
ragged regiment of Sir John Falstaff, of sight a “oe Py deen Fish of various descriptions, and sur- 
merry and facetious memory. It would, said my peer scenery——a fine Sail 
worthy ancestor who relates to me the story, have | 
relaxed the gravity of an anchorite to have or warm bath 
the descendants of the Puritants,marching through | pleasant situation of the with: the 
(those in pursuit of healthor recreation, which are 


\ 'rarely exceded, if equalled in any part of the country. 
in colors as varied as the rainbow; some with §G As the subscriber has had much experience, and 


their hair cropped like the army of Cromwell, | 's well known as the keeper of a Public House, it is un- 
and others with wigs whose curls flowed With | necessary for him to promise any thing more, than that 
grace around their shoulders. Their match, | his utmost exertions will be used to give satisfaction te 
their accoutrements, and the whole arrangement |)#!! who may favor him with their patronage. 

of the troops, furnished matter of amusement to JABEZ W. BARTON 
the witsof the British army. ‘Ihe music played | HISTORY OF FREEMASONRY. 


the airs of two centuries ago, and the tout ensem- || JUST published, the History of the Masonic Institu- 
ble exhibited a sight to the wondering strangers||© tion, from its origin to the present time, embracin- 


green vale, 
The pride of my bosom, my Mary’s no more. 


No more by the banks of the streamlet we'll wander, 
And smile at the moon’s rimpled face in the waves, 
No more shall my arms cling with fondness around 
her, 


For the dew-drops of morning fall cold on her grave. 


No more shall the soft thrill of love warm my breast, 
I haste with the storm to a far distant shore; 
Where, unknown, unlamented, my ashes shall rest, 

And joy shall revisit my bosom no more. 


Method of obtaining the Figure of a plant, A 
piece of paper is to be rubbed over with powdered 
dragon’s blood, in the manner practised by engra- 
yers,and then the small branch or leaf of which the 
design is required, is to be laid upon it; by means 
of slight friction it soon takes up a small quantity 
of the powder, and being then laid upon moistened 
paper,an impression is tobe takenin the manner 
practised for lithography without a machine. 
'T'his process may be usefully employed for preser- 
ving certain physiognomical and characteristic 
features which cannot be retained by drying the 
plant. 


The blacks are said to be now more numer- 
eus in the United States than the Indians were 


that they had been unaccustomed to in their na-|/a sketch of the introduction and progress of Masonry in 
jtive land. Among the clubs of wits that belong- | the United States. The price is $1 a single copy; $10 


led to the British army, there was a physician ‘a dozen ; $5 half dozen. It is handsomely printed and 


lattached to the staff by the name of Doctor ,, bound and lettered, and will be forwarded to any part 
\Shackburg, who combined with the science of | °f the United States, on the reception of the amount of 
the surgeon the skilland talents of the musician, iva number of copies ordered, (in current money, post 
To please brother Jonathan he composed a tune. | paid). If, however, they are ordered to be forwarded 
and with much gravity recommended it to the' by mail, it will be necessary that they should be sent 
oilicers as one of the most celebrated airs of mere — and stitched ; in which case the postage 
‘maratil music. ‘The joke took, to the no small ||” "add ds 
‘amusement of the British corps. Brother Jona- will 
than exclaimed it was nation fine, and in a few “The det the Beek fR 
|days nothing was heard in the camp but the air, 


P. & C. Williams ; Richards 


; Capen, this city ; and of E. Bli ay. 
coadjutors then suppose that an air made forthe. York. 


‘purpose of levity and ridicule, should ever be 
marked for such destinies; in 20 years from that 
time our national march inspired the hearts of the | 
‘heroes of Bunker Hill, and in less than $0, Lord | 

Cornwallis and his army marched into the Ameri- T 
can linesto the tune of Yankee Doodle. 


AMARANTE ; 
OR, MASONIC GARLAND. 


HE AMARANTH isa monthly publication of 32 
octavo pages.—It is devoted exclusively to the in- 
terests of the Masonic Institut on: Its pages are filled 
with Historical Essays, Biographical Sketches of emi- 
A rine NAMu.—An Irish paper states, that a Mr, || nent Masons ; Illustrative, Controversial, Anecdotal 
Lysaght has just been married at Ennis, to Anne and Miscellaneous Matter; Eulogies, Addresses, Intel- 
-Mountprevit Noble Fitzero Shoulderman Cox || !igence, Poetry, &c. &c. The whole comprising 
daughter of Patrick O’Kelly, Esq. Cascade Lodge. greater mass and variety of interesting and useful mat- 
ter (to Lodges and members) than can be found 
A whale seventy-five feet long was landed on King’s any other Masonic work, of its size, ever published. 
Beach, in December, 1750. Dr. Henry Burchsted The terms are TWo DOLLARS a year, in advance 
‘rode into his mouth, in a chair drawn by a horse; and MOORE & SEVEY._ 


afterwards had two of his ribs set up for gate posts, at PRINTING OF ALL KINDS, 
his house in Essex street, where they stood for more|| Veatly executed at the Office of the Masonic Mirrer, 


eriginally. 


\than fifty years.— History of Lynn. Ne. 46, Washington street. 
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